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I. 

1.  With  the  support  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York, 
the  Maxwell  Graduate  School  proposes  to  undertake  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  the  adequacy  of  facilities  for  preparing  Americans  for 
work  overseas,  in  pid)lic  service  assignments,  and  the  possibilities  for 
expanding  and  improving  the  supply  of  personnel  available  for  such 
assignments. 

2.  “Public  service”  assignments  are  defined,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  study,  as  those  designed  to  carry  out  some  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  policy  or  program,  including  assignments  made  or  sponsored 
by  the  government  itself  (except  routine  operational  assignments  in 
the  armed  forces)  ;  and  those  undertaken  under  other  auspices,  in¬ 
ternational  or  non-governmental,  for  essentially  similar  purposes. 
The  premise  of  this  study  is  that  the  United  States,  now  “in  the 
world  for  keeps”,  will  continue  to  have  expanding  international  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  There  will  consequently  be  an  increasing  number  and 
variety  of  Americans  going  abroad  to  work  at  the  task  of  keeping 
the  peace— through  political  and  military  cooperation,  promotion  of 
economic  growth  and  social  progress,  and  organization  of  cultural 
and  educational  exchange.  It  is  fundamental  to  this  work  that  the 
foreign  countries  with  which  we  are  concerned  understand  and  have 
confidence  in  the  motives  and  actions  of  the  United  States,  that  they 
recognize  the  coincidence  of  American  national  interests  with  their 
own,  and  that  they  be  increasingly  disposed  to  collaborate  with  us 
in  fostering  social  stability,  economic  growth  and  the  development 
of  free  institutions  throughout  the  world. 

3.  The  degree  of  success  achieved  will  depend  in  considerable 
part  on  the  effectiveness  of  American  representatives  abroad— not 
only  those  in  the  service  of  the  government  itself,  but  also  others 
performing  similar  functions  under  the  auspices  of  international  or 
j)rivate  organizations.  A  recent  report  of  the  American  Assembly 
recommencls  a  strengthened  and  broadened  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  career  service  for  overseas  representation.  1  he  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  Nations,  Dag  Hammarskjold,  has  proposed  an 
international  career  service  devoted  to  technical  and  executive  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  governments  of  the  world’s  under-developed  areas. 
Hundreds  of  Americans  are  already,  in  effect,  making  a  career  in 
public  service  activities  abroad,  in  private  firms  and  voluntary 
agencies  as  well  as  on  the  public  [)ayroll. 

4.  A  generation  ago  the  problem  of  training  for  the  foreign  ser¬ 
vice  was  already  a  matter  of  public  concern.  The  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States  was  then  a  relatively  elite  group,  drawn  pre¬ 
dominantly  from  up[)er  income  families  and  a  few  Eastern  colleges; 
its  members  dealt  mostly  with  other  political  offuers  in  the  world’s 
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foreign  offices  or  worked  on  routine  consular  administration;  and  it 
was  assumed  that  almost  any  job  in  the  Service  could  be  done  by  any 
Foreign  Service  Officer.  Today  the  Foreign  Service  has  been  greatly 
expanded  by  a  more  broadly-based  recruiting  program  and  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  civil  servants  from  the  State  Department  in  Washington, 
United  States  representatives  deal  with  all  strata  of  society  including 
farmers,  soldiers,  businessmen  and  trade  union  leaders.  And  there  is 
now  full  recognition  that  diplomacy  has  to  include  technical,  eco¬ 
nomic,  military,  and  information  specialists  as  well  as  “generalists" 
engaged  in  political  reporting  and  negotiations. 

5.  Even  the  expanded  Foreign  Service  is  dwarfed  in  size  and 
variety  of  function  by  the  overseas  staffs  of  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government.  The  Defense  Department  employs  sev¬ 
eral  times  as  many  civilians  abroad  as  the  State  Department  and 
now  has  about  2,000  military  attaches  or  members  of  military  ad¬ 
visory  missions  overseas.  The  International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  is  deeply  involved  in  economic  programs  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance  throughout  the  world,  employing  2,838  Americans  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  in  1956.  The  United  States  Information  Agency 
operates  in  80  missions  abroad  and  tries  to  reach  the  peoples  of  the 
world  with  its  broadcasts,  its  printed  material,  its  films,  and  other 
educational  programs.  During  the  last  four  years  no  less  than  1,200 
Americans  were  working  overseas  on  this  important  aspect  of  United 
States  foreign  relations.  The  Agriculture,  Labor,  Commerce,  and 
Treasury  Departments,  as  well  as  some  smaller  agencies,  all  have 
extensions  abroad  of  their  domestic  responsibilities. 

6.  In  1938  there  were  only  1,218  Americans  in  the  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States  and  another  1,079  persons  (including  alien  per¬ 
sonnel)  working  abroad  for  all  the  other  federal  agencies.  The  War 
and  the  Navy  Departments  together  employed  only  331  persons  in 
foreign  countries.  By  May  1956,  eighteen  years  later,  there  were 
34,052  Americans  working  for  the  United  States  Government 
abroad,  about  fifteen  times  the  1938  total.  The  Armed  Forces  alone, 
including  foreign  nationals,  employed  almost  100,000  civilians  in 
overseas  jobs. 

7.  This  explosive  growth  of  our  “foreign  relations"  is  not  con- 
hned  to  the  expansion  of  the  Federal  establishment  overseas.  The 
Government  has  increasingly  followed  the  practice,  during  and  since 
World  War  II,  of  contracting  for  the  services  of  private  organiza¬ 
tions  to  perform  specific  tasks  abroad  on  its  behalf— construction 
companies,  engineering  concerns,  economic  consultants,  and  other 
advisory  firms  employed  to  build  United  States  government  installa¬ 
tions  overseas  or  to  aid  in  the  economic  developement  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  The  Government  now  has  contracts  with  some  75  American 
colleges  and  universities  to  help  staff  and  build  “sister  universities" 
abroad. 

8.  American  personnel  and  financial  support  bulk  large  in  the 
research  and  technical  assistance  programs  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies,  the  World  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  the  Organization  of  American  States.  In  con- 
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trast  to  the  pre-war  period,  when  the  United  States  participation  in 
the  League  of  Nations  and  other  international  bodies  was  very  limit¬ 
ed,  over  2,000  Americans  are  now  employed  regularly  by  these  inter¬ 
national  organizations,  and  many  others  work  for  them  on  tem¬ 
porary  assignments  or  contracts. 

9.  Finally,  there  are  scores  of  private  groups— business,  labor, 
religious,  philanthropic— which  are  carrying  on  programs  analagous 
to  those  of  the  national  or  international  public  agencies.  Such  com¬ 
panies  as  Aramco,  or  Creole  Petroleum  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Vene¬ 
zuela,  or  United  Fruit  in  Central  America,  have  undertaken  ambi¬ 
tious  programs  of  technical  assistance  and  training,  and  economic 
or  community  development,  to  strengthen  their  local  staff  in  foreign 
countries  or  to  help  create  a  favorable  environment  for  their  opera¬ 
tions.  Labor  organizations  have  established  extensive  representation 
overseas,  often  with  the  Government’s  encouragement  and  support. 
There  has  been  a  new  surge  of  practical  missionary  work  in  educa¬ 
tion,  health,  agriculture  and  community  development,  on  the  part 
of  almost  all  the  principal  religious  denominations,  as  well  as  of  the 
expanding  foundations  and  other  philanthropic  agencies.  No  in¬ 
formation  is  yet  available  as  to  how  many  missionaries  are  engaged, 
for  what  portion  of  their  time,  in  “public  service  type”  (as  distinct 
from  strictly  evangelical)  activities,  but  the  proportion  is  certainly 
substantial  and  apparently  increasing.  Voluntary  relief  and  welfare 
agencies  (  such  as  the  Near  East  Foundation,  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  the  Iron  Curtain  Refugee  Committee,  and  many 
others) ,  the  American  schools  and  colleges  which  have  become  so 
important  a  feature  in  the  educational  life  of  several  regions,  the 
American  Universities  Field  Service,  and  other  agencies  of  cultural 
interchange— all  add  significantly  to  the  American  impact  abroad  in 
these  fields. 

10.  But  this  expansion  in  the  numbers  of  Americans  engaged  in 
public  service  activities  abroad,  spectacular  though  it  has  been,  is 
not  the  whole  of  the  problem.  Perhaps  even  more  significant  is  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  character  and  content  of  our 
foreign  relations.  The  traditional  concern  of  the  Foreign  Service 
with  a  rather  limited  range  of  international  matters— i.e.,  questions 
arising  between  the  United  States  and  other  nations— has  been 
broadened  and  deepened  to  a  point  where  in  many  countries  our 
representatives  are  involved  to  some  extent  in  almost  every  aspect  of 
the  country’s  socio-economic  policies  and  operations,  often  partici¬ 
pating  intimately  in  the  formulation  and  administration  of  pro¬ 
grams  of  an  essentially  domestic  character.  The  traditional  contacts 
with  the  Foreign  Office  and  a  few  other  agencies  of  the  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  with  a  select  circle  of  parliamentarians,  publicists  and 
financiers,  have  had  to  be  extended  to  civil  servants  at  all  levels, 
educators,  labor  leaders,  village  headmen,  farmers  and  businessmen 
in  outlying  districts,  etc.  Often  these  contacts  have  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about,  within  a  few  months  or  years,  profound  changes  in 
the  established  patterns  of  production  and  social  organization  of  the 
country  in  question,  which  inevitably  is  a  delicate  business.  By  the 
nature  of  the  functions  to  be  performed,  they  must  be  entrusted  in 
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large  part  to  technicians  and  specialists,  instead  of  to  the  elite  corps 
of  generalists,  especially  educated  for  foreign  service,  who  were  the 
characteristic  diplomats  of  an  earlier  day. 

II. 

11.  There  is  evidently  a  large  and  growing  “training  gap”  result¬ 
ing  from  the  explosive  growth  of  American  public  service  operations 
abroad  and  the  natural  lag  in  the  adaptation  of  American  educa¬ 
tional  processes  to  this  new  condition.  The  survey  by  the  Maxwell 
School  will  attempt  to  evaluate  this  gap  in  quantitative  terms,  by 

a)  tracing  the  growth  in  the  number  and  variety  of  public  service  as¬ 
signments  abroad  requiring  qualified  American  personnel,  and 
projecting  this  growth  into  the  future,  based  on  the  plans  and 
aspirations  of  the  agencies  and  responsible  officials  involved  and 
some  judgment  about  the  financial  support  likely  to  be  available; 
and 

b)  taking  inventory  of  existing  training  programs  as  to  size,  content, 
records  of  graduates,  future  plans  and  unfulfilled  aspirations. 

This  analysis  will  provide  a  rough  indication  of  the  apparent  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  supply  of  training  facilities  for  Americans  head¬ 
ing  for  public  service  abroad. 

12.  But  such  a  quantitative  analysis,  by  itself,  can  have  only  lim¬ 
ited  utility.  The  crucial  question  is:  How  can  Americans  be  best 
prepared  for  effective  work  overseas?  In  order  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  to  derive  standards  against  which  existing  education,  train¬ 
ing  and  orientation  programs  can  be  judged,  the  project  must  try  to 
draw  as  clear  as  possible  a  distinction  between  those  elements  of  a 
man’s  character,  training,  and  experience  which  are  conducive  to 
success  in  his  chosen  specialty  at  home,  and  those  particularly  im¬ 
portant  to  effective  work  overseas.  Obviously  the  relative  importance 
of  these  latter  qualities  will  vary  considerably  with  the  nature  of  the 
function  to  be  performed,  the  extent  and  type  of  contact  and  col¬ 
laboration  with  foreign  nationals  that  is  required,  and  so  forth.  We 
may  find  substantial  differences  among  areas  and  national  cultures 
too;  a  man  whose  personality  and  experience  are  admirably  suitable 
for  working  in  a  public  health  program  in  Western  Europe  might 
be  quite  unsuccessful  at  organizing  a  similar  service  in  a  less  de¬ 
veloped  country. 

13.  Once  the  elements  peculiar  to  overseas  work  are  identified,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  distinguish  between  those  which  can  be  affected 
by  short-term  training  and  orientation  courses;  those  which  must 
be  built  into  the  educational  process  at  an  earlier  stage— gradu¬ 
ate  programs,  undergraduate  courses,  and  the  reorientation  of  rele¬ 
vant  courses  in  secondary  schools;  and  those  qualities  which  are 
“inherent”  in  the  sense  that  they  are  the  product  of  early  family  and 
social  background,  and  therefore  must  be  looked  for  in  the  recruit¬ 
ment  process  rather  than  “added”  through  formal  education. 

14.  It  will  be  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  most  important  at¬ 
tribute  of  an  American  working  overseas  is  the  fact  that  he  is  an 
American:  that  is,  a  product  of  his  inheritance,  his  family  back- 
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ground,  his  education  and  experience  as  an  American  citizen.  Some 
elements  in  the  American  culture— such  as  our  (relatively)  classless 
society,  the  ability  of  many  Americans  to  meet  all  kinds  of  people  at 
their  own  level,  the  generally  pragmatic  quality  of  American  think¬ 
ing  and  the  emphasis  on  individual  initiative,  may  greatly  assist  the 
American  representative  overseas.  But  undoubtedly  some  elements 
of  the  American  culture  are  often  harmful  to  international  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperation,  and  should  receive  special  attention  in 
training  programs  in  the  field. 

15.  The  essential  hypothesis  here  is  that,  by  and  large,  overseas 
work  of  the  kinds  described  above  requires  all  the  skills  and  attri¬ 
butes  necessary  to  success  in  comparable  work  in  the  familiar  Ameri¬ 
can  environment,  plus  something  else.  In  studying  the  qualitative 
aspects  of  the  “training  gap”,  the  problem  is  to  identify  this  “some¬ 
thing  else”,  which  will  vary  with  the  kind  of  job  to  be  done,  and  the 
political,  cultural,  and  economic  character  of  the  country  to  which 
a  person  is  assigned.  A  part  of  our  hypothesis  is  that  an  important 
element  in  this  “something  else”  is  the  skill  in  social  invention 
which  makes  it  possible  for  a  man  trained  as  a  doctor  to  build  a 
public  health  service  or  organize  a  malaria  campaign,  for  an  en¬ 
gineer  to  see  the  importance  of  building  institutions  as  well  as 
bridges.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  task  of  every  American  work¬ 
ing  on  a  public  service  assignment  overseas  is  first  a  job  of  institu¬ 
tion-building,  and  only  secondarily  a  military  or  economic  or  in¬ 
formational  or  industrial  or  diplomatic  task.  The  checking  of  this 
hypothesis  will  be  a  recurring  theme  in  the  development  of  this  sur¬ 
vey  project. 

16.  Some  of  the  elements  peculiar  to  foreign  operations  can  easily 
be  identified  from  general  knowledge.  An  American  who  is  going  to 
work  with  public  agencies  in  a  foreign  country  should  be  unusually 
good  at  working  with  people;  should  have  an  adequate  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  the  United  States  is  up  to  in  the  world;  should  have  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  area,  and  if  possible  the  language, 
history  and  customs  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  going  to  work; 
should  have  a  natural  adaptability  to  live  and  work  in  a  situation  in 
which  he  is  the  foreigner  and  the  foreigners  are  at  home,  and  should 
have  been  exposed  to  some  of  the  obvious  lessons  of  the  recent  ex¬ 
periences  of  Americans  sent  abroad  on  comparable  assignments. 
Some  of  these  desiderata  can  be  achieved  in  a  training  course  and 
some  of  them  cannot.  More  nf  them  can  be  achieved,  in  an  educa¬ 
tional  process  that  starts  early  and  continues  “on  the  job”  for  a  per¬ 
son  who  regards  this  kind  of  work  as  a  career;  correspondingly  less 
can  be  done  by  short-term  training  or  orientation  or  “briefing”  of 
(say)  a  retired  specialist  who  is  going  abroad  for  a  particular  tech¬ 
nical  task  for  a  few  months. 

17.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  survey  to  suggest  a  program  for 
education  and  training  in  this  field  which,  with  enough  support  and 
enough  time,  can  narrow  the  “training  gap,”  both  quantitatively 
and  qualitatively,  as  much  as  is  reasonable  possible.  It  is  hoped  also 
to  throw  some  useful  light  on  various  related  aspects  of  the  prob- 
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lem— especially  the  possible  means  of  expanding  sources  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  recruitment  for  public  service  assignments 
abroad  and  the  problem  of  psychological  tests  for  screening  poten¬ 
tial  recruits. 


III. 

18.  The  organization  of  the  Project  will  be  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  Project  Staff  itself  will  concentrate  at  first  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  tasks: 

a)  To  ascertain  the  numbers  of  Americans  on  public  service  assign¬ 
ments  overseas— from  1938  through  1956— broken  down  according 
to  })rolcssional  specialities  and  so  far  as  possible  according 
to  educational  achievement,  noting  any  special  training  or  orienta¬ 
tion  courses  to  which  they  were  exposed  prior  to  their  overseas 
assignment. 

b)  I'o  put  together  a  detailed  description  of  all  existing  programs, 
sponsored  by  either  public  or  private  organizations,  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  train  Americans  for  overseas  work.  This  will  involve  vis¬ 
iting  all  the  major  institutions  concerned  with  training  for  these 
purposes;  comparing  the  types  of  curriculum,  the  number  of 
present  trainees  and  graduates,  the  record  of  graduates  over  the 
last  twenty  years  or  so  (to  the  extent  that  data  are  available),  and 
the  major  modifications  in  the  training  programs  that  have  resulted 
from  experience  or  changing  needs. 

c)  To  project  into  the  future  the  apparent  requirements  for  training 
facilities  and  educational  offerings  relevant  to  overseas  public  ser¬ 
vice,  and  to  determine  the  present  plans  of  existing  institutions 
engaged  in  offering  such  courses. 

d)  To  review  for  sidelights  on  the  present  project,  the  literature  per¬ 
taining  to  education  for  the  public  service,  and  in  the  field  of  in- 
tercultural  relations. 

e)  To  review  available  material  on  the  methods  used  by  some  other 
nations  with  substantial  overseas  operations  (perhaps  Great  Britain 
and  the  USSR),  to  select  and  train  personnel  for  analagous  assign¬ 
ments,  as  a  source  of  clues  to  the  relative  success  or  failure  of  in¬ 
dividuals  in  such  assignments  and  a  background  to  the  portion  of 
the  interview  project  outlined  below. 

19.  Throughout  the  project  we  would  expect  to  make  consider¬ 
able  use  of  the  findings  of  psychologists,  sociologists  and  anthro¬ 
pologists  about  personality  structure  and  culture  patterns:  to  seek 
the  advice  of  men  who  have  been  analysts  of  inter-cultural  relations; 
and  to  call  into  consultation  both  practitioners  and  social  scientists 
who  may  have  special  insight  into  the  problem  of  mixing  an  Ameri¬ 
can  background  and  a  foreign  environment.  In  accordance  with  the 
hypothesis  already  referred  to,  we  would  look  especially  for  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  what  we  have  called  assistance  in  “institution-building”, 
especially  in  the  newly  developing  areas  of  the  world.  On  these  sub¬ 
jects  a  number  of  consultants  will  be  commissioned  to  write  original 
papers  for  the  use  of  the  project  staff  and  possible  publication  by  the 
project. 

20.  It  is  planned  to  hold  a  conference  on  this  subject  at  Syracuse 
—tentatively  set  for  March  7  and  8,  1957.  The  Secretary-General  of 
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the  United  Nations  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  participate  in  such 
a  meeting  on  those  dates.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  would  be 
to  bring  together  several  dozen  Americans  and  a  few  non-Americans, 
all  of  whom  have  either  had  experience  in  public  service  overseas  or 
are  scholars  in  the  fields  most  relevant  to  the  education  of  Americans 
for  work  abroad.  The  tentative  plan  is  to  focus  attention  upon  speci¬ 
fic  problems  and  ideas  through  the  presentation  of  a  limited  number 
of  original  papers  by  practitioners  and  students  of  foreign  public 
service,  and  full  discussion  of  the  issues  in  panel  and  plenary  ses¬ 
sions.  In  the  light  of  this  exchange  of  ideas,  the  papers  would  then 
be  edited  for  publication  by  the  project  in  a  single  volume.  The 
purpose  of  the  conference  would  be  to  quicken  the  interest  of  Amer¬ 
icans  to  the  challenge  involved  in  the  rapid  growth  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  Americans  going  abroad  on  public  service  assign¬ 
ments,  and  produce  some  preliminary  guidance  both  for  the  project 
itself  and  for  the  many  organizations  and  individuals  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  implications  of  this  whole  subject  for  American 
education. 


IV. 

21.  A  special  interview  project  will  be  set  up  to  seek  from  and 
about  a  substantial  number  of  representative  Americans  now  (or 
recently)  serving  abroad,  an  answer  as  comprehensive  and  accurate 
as  possible  to  the  following  question:  What  elements  in  their  psy¬ 
chological  makeup,  background,  training  and  experience  have  been 
most  relevant  to  their  overseas  assignments  and  what  elements,  if 
any,  have  been  of  negligible  or  negative  value?  The  purpose  of  this 
key  phase  of  the  study  would  be  to  attempt  to  identify  the  traits  of 
character,  the  kinds  of  education  and  special  training,  and  the  types 
of  experience,  that  are  especially  relevant  to  work  overseas,  as  well 
as  the  elements  of  American  culture  that  are  particularly  important, 
positively  or  negatively,  in  such  work.  Clearly,  in  order  to  obtain 
valid  answers  to  this  question  a  complex  and  carefully  organized  in¬ 
terviewing  procedure  will  be  required. 

22.  Our  present  thinking  is  that  to  provide  for  an  adequate  cross- 
section  of  personalities,  types  of  mission  and  function,  and  country 
situations,  the  interview  project  should  include: 

a)  eight  “types”  of  countries,  probably  including  countries  in  North¬ 
western  Europe,  in  Southern  Europe,  in  the  Middle  East,  under  a 
Communist  regime  (Yugoslavia,  perhaps) ,  one  in  the  Far  East  in 
which  the  United  States  has  heavy  political  and  security  commit¬ 
ments  (Korea,  Formosa  or  South  Vietnam) ,  another  in  “uncom¬ 
mitted”  Asia  and  two  in  Latin  America; 

b)  an  average  of  three  missions  of  different  kinds  in  each  of  these 
“types”  of  countries,  24  missions  in  all,  so  selected  as  to  include 
among  them  substantially  the  whole  range  of  public  service  activi¬ 
ties  as  defined  for  this  project— diplomatic  and  consular  functions, 
economic  aid  and  defense  support  programs,  military  advisory 
groups,  the  technical  assistance  programs  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  international  organzations,  non-governmental  agencies, 
foreign  relief  and  welfare  work,  community  development  activities 
of  one  or  more  large  corporation,  etc.;  and 
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c)  an  average  of  ten  persons  in  each  of  these  missions,  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed  and  evaluated  (by  himself  and  others) .  These  240  “inter¬ 
viewees”  would  be  selected  from  among  those  in  the  middle  and 
upper  echelons  of  their  missions,  holding  positions  involving  a 
substantial  measure  of  independent  initiative  and  judgment  and 
(usually)  extensive  contacts  with  nationals  of  the  country  to  which 
they  are  assigned;  and  would  represent  a  wide  variety  of  functions 
and  professional  skills.  A  substantial  range  of  apparent  effective¬ 
ness  in  performance  of  their  jobs  would  also  be  sought,  including 
a  number  of  persons  whose  performance  is  considered  by  their  su¬ 
periors  to  be  below  standard  as  well  as  those  regarded  as  satisfactory 
or  outstanding,  in  order  to  identify  more  clearly  the  factors  that 
make  for  success. 

23.  The  procedure  for  the  interview  phase  of  the  project  will  be 
follows: 

a)  A  brief  analysis  will  be  made  of  the  situation,  problems  and  mission 
objective  for  each  of  the  countries  which  it  has  proposed  to  exam¬ 
ine,  with  a  view  especially  to  bringing  out  what  would  constitute 
“successful  performance”  in  each  situation.  (It  would  be  a  mistake, 
for  example,  to  conceive  of  “success”  for  a  technical  assistance 
representative  as  consisting  essentially  in  the  degree  to  which  his 
opposite  numbers  look  up  to  and  rely  on  him,  since  one  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  his  mission  should  be  to  reduce  the  need  for  his  services 
and  enable  the  indigenous  technicians  to  stand  on  their  own  feet). 
In  developing  these  initial  guides,  information  and  assistance  will 
be  sought  from  the  Department  of  State  and  Defense,  ICA,  and 
other  public  and  private  agencies  concerned. 

b)  The  240  (more  or  less)  individuals  to  be  specifically  examined  will 
be  selected  in  consultation  with  appropriate  officials  of  the  agencies 
concerned  and  with  the  respective  Chiefs  of  Mission. 

c)  Each  of  the  individuals  so  selected  would  be  interviewed  intensively 
for  a  total  of  something  like  one  day  apiece,  although  this  would 
normally  not  be  a  continuous  period.  The  interview  would  be 
based  on  a  series  of  questions  specifically  designed  to  bring  out, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  following  points  among  others: 

i)  The  individual’s  conception  of  the  objectives  and  nature  of  his 
job— its  general  policy  and  specific  mission  objectives,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  latitude  for  individual  initiative  and  judgment,  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  nature  of  contacts  necessary  with  the  nationals  of  the 
country,  etc.— and  his  definition  of  what  constitutes  “successful 
performance”. 

ii)  His  estimate  of  the  qualifications  required  to  undertake  the  job 
—personality  and  attitudes,  professional  skills  and  “skill-adapt¬ 
ability”,  language  facility,  knowledge  of  the  country,  its  people 
and  their  culture,  etc. 

iii)  A  detailed  account  of  the  individual's  own  background,  train¬ 
ing  and  experience. 

iv)  His  estimate  of  the  elements  in  his  background  which  have 
been  of  most  importance,  positive  or  negative,  for  his  assign¬ 
ment. 

v)  Information  as  to  his  family  situation,  and  its  compatibility  with 
the  requirements  of  the  job. 

vi)  His  own  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  his  performance,  and  a 
projection  of  his  securities  and  insecurities  in  meeting  its  tests. 
(One  technique  proposed  is  that  of  the  “crisis  review”,  by 
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which  the  interviewee  would  select  from  his  work  three  or  tour 
of  the  major  crises  he  has  had  to  face,  and  describe  how  he 
drew  on  his  abilities  and  training  to  meet  them). 

vii)  His  conception  of  how  he  fits  into  the  mission  team  and  his 
evaluation  of  his  relationship  to  that  team. 

These  questions  and  the  responses  to  them  will  be  essentially  of  a 
qualitative  character  but  certain  quantitative  check  points  will  be 
included  as  well,  to  permit  some  quantitative  analysis  of  the  data 
obtained. 

d)  The  interviews  described  above  will  be  supplemented  by  a  roughly 
equal  number  of  interviews  with  other  persons,  with  whom  the  in¬ 
dividuals  selected  have  regular  dealings,  principally  their  opposite 
numbers  in  the  country  under  study,  but  also  (where  relevant) 
American  business  or  newspapermen  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
work  of  the  selected  interviewee  is  sufficient  for  their  judgment  to 
be  useful.  The  persons  interviewed  for  this  cross-checking  process 
will  be  encouraged,  where  appropriate,  to  compare  the  effectiveness 
of  the  American  personnel  under  study  with  representatives  of 
other  countries  (especially  Great  Britain  and  the  USSR)  engaged 
in  similar  activities.  Where  possible,  these  cross-checking  interviews 
would  be  conducted  by  interviewers  who  are  of  the  same  national¬ 
ity  as  those  interviewed. 

e)  The  individuals  included  in  the  basic  group  of  interviewees  will 
doubtless  also  throw  useful  light  on  each  other’s  character  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness,  as  they  discuss  their  individual  relationship  to  the  mis¬ 
sion  team,  their  attitude  toward  the  job  and  the  problem  and 
crises  they  face.  In  some  cases  useful  information  may  also  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  evaluation  reports  of  the  chief  of  mission  or  other 
supervisors  of  the  interviewees,  although  these  must  often  be  dis¬ 
counted  to  a  considerable  extent. 

24.  To  cover  the  24  group-and-individual  interview  assignments, 
without  too  much  delay,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  have  6  to  10 
American  interviewers,  supplemented  by  similar  personnel  locally 
hired.  They  will  have  to  be  very  carefully  selected  and  instructed. 
A  fairly  elaborate  questionnaire  format  will  be  worked  out  by  the 
Project  Staff,  and  consultants,  but  the  individual  interviews  will  in¬ 
evitably  open  up  other  possible  lines  of  questioning.  The  interview¬ 
ers,  therefore,  must  not  only  be  good  and  complete  reporters,  but 
also  have  judgment  and  understanding  of  the  psychology  and  of 
the  mission  situation  and  objectives  necessary  to  enable  them  to  fill 
in  gaps  and  usefully  extend  the  scope  of  the  interview,  and  to  make 
a  sound  initial  evaluation  of  their  findings.  So  far  as  practicable  it 
will  be  desirable  to  employ  trained  social  psychologists,  of  a  high 
order  of  competence,  for  this  purpose;  but  in  default  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  such  persons,  and  especially  of  psychologists  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  special  problems  of  overseas  operations,  they  may 
be  supplemented  by  professors  on  sabbatical  leave,  staff  members  of 
the  American  University  Field  Service,  or  high  quality  journalists, 
who  have  the  principal  qualifications  required  and  can  be  given  a 
brief  intensive  training. 

25.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  whole  interviewing  project  will 
be  contracted  out  to  an  existing  survey  research  organization  which 
would  operate  under  the  close  supervision  of  the  Project  Director 
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and  with  the  advice  of  a  group  of  specialists  in  sociology,  social  psy¬ 
chology,  and  survey  technique.  The  preliminary  survey  design  re¬ 
flected  in  this  memorandum  was  developed  in  consultation  with 
Louis  Harris  Sc  Associates,  with  the  advice  of  David  Riesman  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Ithiel  DeSola  Pool  of  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  Walter  Laves  of  the  University  of  Indiana, 
and  Paul  Lazarsfeld  of  Columbia  University. 


V. 

26.  The  interview  phase  of  the  project  would  thus  produce  240 
selected  individual  case  studies,  analyzed  from  the  viewpoints  of  the 
individual  himself,  his  associates  in  the  mission  and  his  opposite 
numbers  and  other  contacts  in  the  country;  and  even  more  im¬ 
portant,  some  24  mission  case  studies  in  which  the  respective  func¬ 
tions,  qualities  and  performances  of  the  several  individuals  studied 
will  be  placed  in  proper  context  and  relation  to  each  other.  We 
anticipate  that  analysis  of  these  results  will  permit  the  identification 
of  certain  general  patterns  of  behavior  which  cut  across  the  several 
types  of  missions  in  various  locations,  and  of  a  number  of  general 
“types”  of  people  with  similar  combinations  of  personality,  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience,  and  an  indication  of  their  relative  effectiveness 
in  different  kinds  of  overseas  situations  and  public  service  assign¬ 
ments.  Many  of  the  characteristics  identified  as  being  positively  or 
negatively  relevant  will  doubtless  be  “inherent”  or  established  by 
environment  or  education  at  an  early  stage,  and  hence  not  subject  to 
substantial  change  by  training;  such  characteristics  will  have  to  be 
sought  or  weeded  out  in  the  process  of  personnel  selection;  but 
others  of  the  relevant  characteristics  are  probably  susceptible  of 
substantial  alteration  by  training. 

27.  Having  analyzed  the  findings  in  the  interview  phase  of  the 
project,  we  would  then  take  another  look  at  the  existing  educational 
curricula,  graduate  training  programs,  and  short  term  orientation 
and  briefing  courses  in  this  general  field,  in  an  attempt  to  judge 
how  they  measure  up  to  what  is  needed  in  the  field,  how  they  can  be 
improved,  and  the  rate  at  which  they  will  probably  have  to  be  ex¬ 
panded.  We  would  hope  then  to  be  able  to  make  suggestions  for 
future  lines  of  development  which  would  be  helpful  to  the  U.  S. 
Government,  to  international  organizations,  to  foundations,  to  pri¬ 
vate  American  organizations  engaged  in  international  work,  and  to 
American  colleges  and  universities. 

28.  While  the  main  emphasis  of  this  project  is  on  education  and 
training,  there  will  be  useful  by-products  as  well.  A  better  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  qualities  which  make  for  effectiveness  or  ineffectiveness 
in  public  service  overseas  would  clearly  be  valuable  as  a  guide  in 
improving  recruitment  and  selection  of  personnel  for  this  field.  One 
marginal  contribution  of  the  project  will  be  an  analysis  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  psychological  testing  techniques  to  determine  the  possibility 
of  applying  them  to  the  screening  of  candidates  for  overseas  work. 
Facts  and  ideas  gathered  in  the  survey  of  American  groups  abroad 
may  also  suggest  the  desirability  of  some  modifications  in  the  insti- 
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tutional  arrangements  and  techniques  now  employed  by  United 
States  Government  and  other  agencies,  to  permit  more  effective  use 
of  the  types  of  personnel  now  and  potentially  available. 

29.  Throughout  the  period  of  the  survey  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  available  an  advisory  committee  of  people  who  have  had  varied 
public  service  experience  abroad,  including  diplomatic,  military,  in¬ 
formational,  economic  and  technical  assistance  work,  with  various 
Government  agencies,  international  organizations,  foreign  govern¬ 
ments,  private  firms,  private  foundations  and  universities.  Such  a 
group,  consisting  of  18  to  24  members,  would  not  have  to  meet  very 
often  as  a  committee.  As  the  survey  proceeds,  individuals  or  small 
groups  would  be  called  into  consultation  or  asked  to  comment  by 
mail  on  research  documents.  It  may  also  be  advisable  to  ask  a  num¬ 
ber  of  citizens  of  wide  experience  and  broad  vision  to  serve  on  a 
national  council,  to  watch  and  advise  on  the  project  as  it  goes  along, 
review  the  interim  and  final  reports,  and  derive  from  the  facts  as 
they  develop  their  own  suggestions  for  action  by  governments,  foun¬ 
dations,  private  industry,  and  educational  institutions. 


VI. 

30.  The  whole  project  would  require  about  two  years  to  com¬ 
plete.  During  this  period,  we  would  hope  to  render  three  main  re¬ 
ports— a  booklet  in  connection  with  the  conference  in  the  Spring  of 
1957;  an  interim  report  reporting  on  the  findings  of  the  special  in¬ 
terviews  with  foreign  individuals  and  groups,  which  might  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Winter  of  1957-58;  and  a  final  report  of  the  project,  in 
the  form  of  a  book-length  document,  which  should  be  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication  before  the  end  of  1958.  Plans  would  also  be  made  to  issue 
the  essential  information  in  a  shorter,  more  popularly  written 
pamphlet  for  wider  circulation,  and  in  the  form  of  magazine  arti¬ 
cles.  Here  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  major  sections  of  the  final  report, 
as  we  now  see  them: 

Part  One:  The  dynamic  expansion  of  the  U.  S.  public  service  over¬ 
seas-including  a  catalogue  of  all  such  activities,  their  growth,  the 
continuing  commitments  of  the  U.  S.  government  international 
agencies  and  U.  S.  private  organizations  performing  public  service 
functions  abroad,  the  kinds  of  personnel  employed,  and  their  specific 
responsibilities. 

Part  Two:  An  inventory  of  the  educational  offerings  now  available 
in  public  and  private  institutions  which  are  relevant  to  training  for 
public  service  overseas. 

Part  Three:  An  analysis,  by  interview  and  other  techniques,  of  the 
kinds  of  training  most  valuable  for  career  personnel  in  public  ser¬ 
vice  overseas,  including  insight  into  the  personal  characteristics 
which  indicate  the  best  potential  recruits  and  the  most  useful  orien¬ 
tation  or  study  which  can  be  offered  in  the  field  by  public  institutes 
or  private  universities. 

Part  Four:  A  confrontation  of  the  quantitative  and  qualitative 
needs  for  training  for  public  service  abroad  with  the  existing  facili- 
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ties  for  such  training,  and  an  appraisal  of  how  well  the  job  is  being 
done  today. 

Part  Five:  Suggestions  for  the  training  and  development  of  per¬ 
sonnel  for  public  service  overseas  in  light  of  the  foregoing  analysis, 
including  ideas  for  selection  by  early  education  and  character,  addi¬ 
tional  training,  either  short-run  or  long-run,  to  be  provided  by  uni¬ 
versities  or  publicinternational  institutes,  and  in-service  training  on 
a  continuous  basis  for  those  already  committed  to  the  public  service 
overseas. 
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